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Why India must send 
troops to Afghanistan 


The US ‘surge’ in Af-Pak Is a strategic 
opportunity for India 


n the August 2008 issue of this magazine, Sushant K Singh made a 

| ees case for India to increase its military presence in 
Afghanistan. Beyond engaging in development projects and training 
Afghan national security forces, the proposal to deploy combat-ready Indian 
troops in Afghanistan is based on the simple logic of force fungibility. As the 
nuclear factor makes it unfeasible for Indian troops to directly attack Pakistan’s 
military-jihadi complex, India should ensure that US troops do so. Since it 
is in India’s interests that as many US soldiers are committed to operations 
‘along the Afghanistan-Pakistan border’, it is sensible for the Indian troops to 
relieve their US counterparts of duties in areas where they are not actually 
fighting the Taliban—especially in Western and Northern Afghanistan. 
India has the capacity to equip, station and supply several divisions of 

its troops in Afghanistan. Many Afghan political leaders—from President 
Hamid Karzai to members of the Northern Alliance—are highly likely to 
welcome India’s decision. Contrary to the myths that make the rounds in 
the popular media, the Afghan people do not reflexively oppose foreign 
troops on their soil—remember they welcomed international troops 
who came to rid the country of Mullah Omar’s Taliban regime in 2002. 
Neighbouring countries, including Iran and Tajikistan, will 
support an Indian military presence in Afghanistan provided their 
interests are taken into account. So will Russia. And not least, the 
United States will welcome it—for even if Indian troops do not 
eventually deploy, the very possibility of their arrival will change 


Washington’s bargaining terms with the Pakistani military establishment. 
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What if the Pakistanis retaliate with more terror 
attacks? Yes, it is highly likely that the military-jihadi 
complex will attempt to escalate the proxy war 
against India. While the impact of this escalation is 
less significant compared to what the Pakistani army 
might do in response to a ‘surgical strike’, India must 
be prepared to accept a short-term spurt in terrorist 
attacks as the cost of this option. The cost can be 
mitigated—but not eliminated totally—through better 
intelligence co-operation with the United States and 
intensification of the internal security mechanisms put in 
place after last November’s terrorist attack on Mumbai. 

But let’s not forget that the Pakistani military- 
jihadi complex might escalate the proxy war against 
India even if India doesn’t send troops to Afghanistan. 
If the Obama administration increases pressure on 
the Pakistani army to act against its surrogates on 
both sides of the Durand line, the latter is likely to 


As the nuclear factor makes 
it unfeasible for Indian 
troops to directly attack 
Pakistan’s military-jihadi 
complex, India should 


ensure that US troops do so. 
SSS == SSS 
increase tensions with India—like it did after 26/11— 
in the hope of diverting Washington’s attention. 

It is in India’s interests to ensure that the United 
States stays committed to the objectives outlined by 
President Barack Obama—for the US cannot succeed 
in that mission unless it transforms the Pakistani state. 
Now, some analysts have been arguing that the United 
States will withdraw from Afghanistan for at least the last 
two years. They have been wrong so far—as the number 
of US military personnel, private military contractors 
and civilian personnel has only increased since then. 
While much has been made of President Obama’s 
announcement of the beginning of troop withdrawals in 
18 months, there has been a surprising lack of analysis of 
how the ongoing surge might change the ground realities. 

Despite this, it can be argued that the US will pack 
up and leave if the situation worsens. But if India does 
not act to keep the US focused, such arguments are 


gratuitous, sanctimonious and ultimately, self-fulfilling. 
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On the one hand, India could do nothing and allow 
the United States and Pakistan to work out a solution, and 
hope that the outcome of that bargaining will secure India’s 
interests. On the other, India could choose to indirectly 
crush the Pakistani military-jihadi complex by militarily 


supporting the international forces in Afghanistan. 


Right strategy, right politics 
But democracies rarely function solely by cold logic of 
reason. Compelling as the case for direct Indian military 
intervention in Afghanistan may be, political challenges 
remain on the horizon. Indian governments have rarely 
provided political backing for strategic foresight, 
and with a highly risk-averse government in place, 
crossing the rubicon may prove particularly difficult. 
Therefore, challenging the political and ideological 
critiques of India’s military intervention in Afghanistan 
is essential before troops can be sent to Afghanistan. 
A common objection is that collaborating with the 
United States in Afghanistan is akin to participating in a 
crusade against Muslims, and as such, hasto be eschewed in 
order not to offend India’s Muslim population. Apart from 
assuming transnational loyalties of Indian Muslims—a 
gross insult in itself—this narrative ignores the fact that 
the Taliban has shown no compunction in killing fellow 
Muslims in Afghanistan and elsewhere. Indeed, the 
war in Afghanistan is between the Karzai government, 
which by all objective measures is a conservative 
Muslim government, and a rabid and fanatical bunch of 
ruthless killers with little piety or concern for human 
life. Far from being anti-Muslim, military intervention 
in Afghanistan would protect innocent Muslim lives. 
Also, while Afghanistan is overwhelmingly Muslim, 
it is ethnically diverse, with Pashtuns—the main support 
base of the Taliban—comprising only 45 percent of 
the total population. Pashtun majoritarianism has 
been resisted by other ethnic groups in Afghanistan— 
manifested, for instance, in the preponderance of ethnic 
Tajiks in the erstwhile Northern Alliance. The underlying 
ethnic and regional dynamics present a far more complex 
picture and challenge the view that an intervention 
in Afghanistan will somehow be “anti-Muslim”. 
Other commentators recall the circumstances 
in which the Indian Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) was 
forced to withdraw from Sri Lanka to warn against 
any foreign deployment. This is argument fails to 
the profound 
between the 1980s’ Sri Lanka and today’s Afghanistan. 
First, the LTTE did not pose a direct security 


account for contextual difference 


threat to India—at least to the same extent as the 
Taliban. Therefore, fighting the LTTE carried less 
political legitimacy in India particularly in states with 
historical ties to Sri Lankan Tamils. Second, unlike 
the LTTE which at one time was covertly supported 
by Indian intelligence agencies, the Taliban have been 
antagonistic to India even before they rode to power in 
Kabul in 1990s. Third, despite its military weakness, the 
Premadasa government in Colombo had constitutional 
legitimacy— this left India with no option but to accede 
to its request to withdraw. India has greater flexibility in 
Afghanistan and is less likely to be out-manoeuvred by a 
recalcitrant president. Therefore, as long as the requisite 
political will exists in India, which, in turn, is predicated 
upon a clear understanding of the military mission and its 
requirements, India can escape the quagmire of Sri Lanka. 

Indeed, the arguments ranged against India’s 
military involvement in Afghanistan sound suspiciously 
similar to those against the India-US nuclear deal: 
Muslim opposition, acceptance of US hegemony and 
so on. Political commentators had then questioned the 
wisdom of Prime Minister Manmohan Singh risking 
his government on the nuclear deal asking if it was 
worth staking so much on something whose exact 
details escaped understanding of all but the few. Yet, it 
is undeniable that Dr Singh’s firm stand in favour of the 
nuclear deal and the opportunistic behaviour of parties 
like the BJP influenced the subsequent general elections. 
The Indian electorate might not have understood the 
exact relationship between the nuclear deal and energy 


security but it rewarded those it saw as risking political 


capital in securing the national interest. 

The sceptics might be right. The aam aadmi might 
not understand the importance of fighting the Taliban 
in Afghanistan to ensure India’s long-term security. 
But if the nuclear deal is any indicator, the electorate 
will reward those willing to take risks in pursuit of the 
national interest. 

It is still early in Dr Singh’s second term as prime 
minister. The opposition is in disarray with both the Left 


and the Right still recovering from the serious blow 


But if the nuclear deal is 
any indicator, the electorate 
will reward those willing to 
take risks in pursuit of the 


national interest. 

ae eee 
they received in the general elections. With President 
Obama showing a renewed commitment to Afghanistan, 
the time to act is now. All that is required is for the UPA 
government to summon the requisite political will and 
rally the nation by making a clear military and political 
case for India’s armed involvement in the Afghanistan. 
For that, it is imperative that India’s military planners 
develop and have on the ready a comprehensive, well- 
thought out policy option involving the deployment of 
Indian troops in Afghanistan. 
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Withdrawal symptoms 


If the United States withdraws from 
Afghanistan, so might India 


2009 was intended to send a clear message to the American people, 


SHANTHIE MARIET D’SOUZA Bee Obama’s speech to military cadets at West Point in December 
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but to the Afghans and countries in the region, the message was 
mixed and ambivalent. 

In justifying the need to send more troops and resources to an ‘under- 
resourced war’, President Obama conceded to his top military commander’s 
request for troop surge to turn the tide of the Taliban momentum in 12 
months. However, setting an 18-month timeframe for a possible drawdown 
of forces and divorcing it from larger issues of long-term political reform 
and institution building is a self-defeating move for the present counter- 
insurgency (COIN) strategy. 

Time is of the essence for any COIN campaign. India’s experience is 
one of engaging the insurgents though various provisions enshrined in the 
Constitution over an indefinite period of time. By doing so, most of the 
groups have either surrendered, have been politically assimilated or have 
simply degenerated into criminal groups. By announcing a fixed timeframe 
for drawdown of forces and without addressing the larger political question, 
the present strategy has turned the fundamental principle of COIN on its 
head. 

The announcement of a fixed date for exit has not only worked to 
the advantage of the Taliban propaganda, but has also activated the regional 
powers to step up support for their proxies. The most worrisome remains the 
support of the Pakistani army to the Taliban leadership based in safe havens in 
Pakistani cities. In pursuit of ‘strategic depth’ and installing a pliant regime 
in Kabul, Pakistani support to these groups—that are still perceived to be 
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strategic assets—is unlikely to wane. More importantly, 
with the increase in troop numbers the US dependence 
on the Pakistani army for logistics and supply routes is 
only set to increase. This could also lead to enhanced 
role for the army vis-a-vis a weak civilian government in 
Islamabad, a policy oft-repeated by the US policy makers 
and one which has been detrimental for democratic 
institution-building and stability in that country. 

In the present scenario of increased dependence 
on Pakistan army and without addressing the issue 
of ‘sanctuary’, selected targeting of the Pakistani 
Taliban will not significantly dent the Afghan Taliban’s 
capabilities in the long term. At best, the present 
strategy of drone attacks in Pakistan’s tribal areas could 
neutralise the easily-replaceable mid-level leadership. 
Moreover, active and porous borders coupled with the 
presence of ‘ungoverned spaces’ will make the curbing of 
cross-border movement among the radicalised, Taliban- 
supporting tribal networks an arduous task. Thus, the 
proposed troop surge that can help contain the conflict 
in the South and East Afghanistan might not be able 
to address the causes of instability which have spread 
further north and west. 

As the Afghan quagmire deepens, and if the political 


stalemate continues in the aftermath of the presidential 


polls that have been marred by fraud, it is entirely possible 
that the US in haste and in search of quick-fix solutions 
will look at ways of accommodating the Taliban. 

In absence of a national reconciliation strategy and 
attempts to build a politically inclusive order that calls for 
political sector reform, the present strategy of passing on 
authority to a weak and discredited civilian government 
in Kabul will only boomerang. In the summer of 2011, if 
US forces were to begin drawing down without ensuring 
a stable and credible government in Kabul, it is likely that 
the Taliban will fill in the political vacuum. 

Achieving any tangible change in Afghanistan within 
a limited timeframe of 18 months is nearly impossible. 
What is missing in the present strategy is a long-term 
commitment to stabilise the war-ravaged country. In 
the event the security situation deteriorates and conflict 
spills over, Indian policymakers will be confronted 
with critical policy choices as the United States begins 
to withdraw from the region. After 9/11, New Delhi’s 
policy was hinged on the US policy of decimating the 
Taliban and instituting a democratic regime in Kabul. 
Eight years later, the Taliban have been able to regroup 
and resurge while the democratic government in Kabul 
has been unable to extend its reach beyond Kabul. 

India, the largest regional donor, has committed 
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$1.2 billion for long-term stabilisation, capacity- 
building, institution-building and reviving the economic 
and social base. India’s aid diplomacy was intended to 
support nascent democratic institutions of governance to 
usher in long-term stability. The economic rationale was 
to build Afghanistan as a land bridge connecting energy- 


rich Central Asia to India. The geopolitical considerations 


If the US quits prematurely, 
New Delhi might follow 

by downscaling its role in 
giving aid and implementing 
development projects in 
Afghanistan. 


SS ae) 
include depriving the Taliban the space to return. While 


India’s aid has generated tremendous goodwill among 


the Afghan people, according to western analysts it has 


raised concerns in Pakistan, “feeding into its insecurities.” 


As Americans begin to look at ways and means to 
exit from an ‘overstretched war’ in Afghanistan, it is time 


India examined its policy options for 2011 and beyond. 


There is a line of thinking gaining credence among 


UO you want to read 
Pragati in orint’ 


sections of New Delhi’s policymaking community about 
the need to downscale its presence in Afghanistan, given 
that eight years of financial assistance has not only seen 
little in return, but instead has led to systematic targeting 
on Indian personnel in that country. If New Delhi is not 
able to transfer authority and build capacity among the 
local Afghans to run its projects, it will have to downscale 
its role in giving aid and implementing development 
projects in the country. 

Among Indian military circles, talks of exploring 
the military option gain credence whenever there are 
attacks on the Indian diplomatic mission and personnel. 
However, given domestic and regional concerns, the 
Indian political leadership will not engage militarily in 
Afghanistan. It will not, though, be averse to limited 
surgical strikes. 

In the interim, India can play an active role 
in training and building the capacity of the Afghan 
national security forces. New Delhi must also widen 
its support base among the Pashtun tribes and invest in 
acquiring better human intelligence. But if in the next 
18 months, New Delhi is unable to help the process of 
‘Afghanisation’ to enable Afghans take a lead role, and 
the Americans quit without addressing the long-term 
stabilisation concerns in the region, the prospect of a 
complete Indian withdrawal from Afghanistan will not 
be entirely far-fetched. ™ 
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Giving Kabul a leg up 


India must invest in training Afghan national 
security forces 


he announcement came after months of deliberation over General 

Stanley McChrystal’s request for additional troops, which 

brought to the fore tensions between the military and the Obama 
Administration’s civilian leadership. In what was his second major review 
of the war in Afghanistan since taking office, President Barack Obama 
announced the deployment of an additional 30,000 troops—virtually a 
tripling of US military footprint in Afghanistan—and a phased withdrawal of 
forces, commencing in 18 months. US troops will be supplemented by about 
7,000 additional troops from countries contributing to the International 
Security Assistance Force (ISAF). 

Equally, away from the media glare, James L Jones, Mr Obama’s 
national security advisor, conveyed to Pakistan’s President Asif Ali Zardari 
Washington’s intention to use more force in Pakistan if Islamabad and 
Rawalpindi did not act more aggressively against Taliban militants in the 
country. Indeed, part of the new Afghanistan strategy includes increasing 
US drone assaults in Waziristan and expanding them to include Baluchistan, 
where Mullah Muhammed Omar and the Taliban’s Quetta Shura are widely 
believed to be based. 

Another key aspect of the Obama administration’s review includes 
efforts to increase the role of regional and global powers in Afghanistan. 
Richard Holbrooke, the administration’s special representative for 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, has visited China, Russia and Western Europe 
more often in the recent past than the countries he is directly assigned to. 


While part of the reason for his absence from the region may be due to 
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the fact that an ear sympathetic to Mr Holbrooke is 
becoming a rarity in South Asia, it is also possible that 
his role has been refined to promote Mr Obama’s vision 
for deeper multinational engagement on Afghanistan 
in the immediate neighbourhood and beyond. The 
multinational engagement approach resonates well, not 
only with the United States, but also with other countries 
in the region. 

The joint communique of the Russia-India-China 
(RIC) foreign ministers’ meeting, held in Bangalore 
in October, was a strong indicator of the intent of the 
powers in Afghanistan’s neighbourhood. Although 
a consensus did not evolve, a broad endorsement 
of increasing international involvement was made 
via the communique, which read, “{t]he Ministers 
emphasised the necessity of the international community 


maintaining its commitment to render assistance.... in 


The answer to the United 
States’ resource constraints 
in Afghanistan lies with 
India. New Delhi must 
respond positively to a US 
request for training and 
equipping the ANA. 


SSS SSS] 
ensuring security and development, and restoring peace 
and stability and building a democratic, pluralistic and 
prosperous Afghanistan.“ 

The importance of Afghanistan’s security situation 
to the region in general and to India specifically cannot be 
overemphasised, particularly in view of the objectives of 
Mr Obama’s “surge and withdraw” strategy. The Obama 
administration sees this war as one that it was burdened 
with, and consequently, is focused on extricating 
itself from the situation, while ensuring that some 
semblance of government apparatus remains functional 
in Afghanistan. But it would be unrealistic to expect 
the Afghanistan National Army (ANA) to pick up from 
where the United States left off, defend the country and 
deter the Taliban from expanding its influence, beginning 
18 months from now. Today, only about 40 percent of 
ANA units are capable of conducting operations with 
US/ISAF support. By President Hamid Karzai’s own 
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admission, it will take another five years before the ANA 
can take over from foreign forces, and that too, only if 
training of ANA forces is accelerated. 

A security vacuum in Afghanistan will be disastrous 
for the stability of Afghanistan and the region beyond. 
India’s investments (totalling over $1.5 billion) and 
considerable allocation of manpower and resources 
in Afghanistan make such a situation even more 
unacceptable. India’s role in reconstruction efforts in 
Afghanistan—from the Zaranj-Delaram highway to the 
Salma Dam power project in Herat province—has been 
lauded by the international community. In addition, 
India has also trained Afghan civil servants, diplomats 
and police, and has provided support in vital areas such 
as heath care, education and telecommunications. 

“Soft power,” some people call this. By any measure, 
soft power is an important attribute in overall power 
projection. But exclusive soft power is only credible as 
long as other actors in Afghanistan are willing and able to 
do the “dirty yard work”. The winding down of US combat 
forces in Afghanistan beginning in 2011 coupled with the 
likely prospect of an undertrained and poorly motivated 
ANA attempting to hold fort will leave a void that India’s 
soft power alone cannot fill. This has a significant and 
direct impact on India’s internal security. As a regional 
power, India ought to do more in Afghanistan. 

In a policy brief entitled “Afghanistan 2011: 
Three Scenarios”, the Center for a New American 
Security, a Washington, DC think-tank, presented what 
it felt were the best-case, worst-case and most-likely- 
case scenarios for Afghanistan in 2011. The most likely 
scenario—taking into consideration the withdrawal 
of major combat forces in 18 months—in Afghanistan 
was a proxy war between the United States (backing the 
Kabul government and affiliated warlords) and Pakistan’s 
intelligence community and military (backing the 
“disenfranchised Pashtun community”, represented by 
the Quetta Shura Taliban and the Haqqani Network). The 
worst-case scenario involved a relatively quick defeat of 
the Kabul government, following withdrawal of major 
foreign forces, and the re-emergence of the Taliban and 
al-Qaeda, providing the base for transnational terror 
groups. 

Steve Coll, veteran journalist and president of the 
New America Foundation, paints a grim picture of the 
consequences to Afghanistan and the region of such a 
“worst-case scenario” coming to fruition. Among possible 
scenarios, he highlights a return to a 1990s-style proxy 


war in Afghanistan, between a “legitimate” government 
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in Kabul dominated by Uzbeks and Tajiks, supported 
and financed by Iran, India, Russia and the West, and 
the Taliban. Mr Coll warns that the knock-on effect of 
such a catastrophe would be irregular attacks in India 
by Pakistan-based terrorist groups, which would gain 
momentum from a Taliban redux in Afghanistan. 

There may have been a time, during the Bush 
administration, when an Indian offer to engage militarily 
in Afghanistan might have garnered US and NATO 
support. However, India, instead, chose to focus on 
the (noble) pursuits rebuilding the war-ravaged nation. 
Perhaps both the NDA and the UPA governments in 
New Delhi imprudently placed their bets on a quick, 
decisive US military campaign where the Taliban would 
be ousted and a credible government put in its place, 
with a more or less manageable, if chaotic, law and order 
situation. It would, however, be difficult to imagine the 
Obama administration looking favourably upon such an 
offer from India, even as domestic pressure compels it to 
wind down major operations in Afghanistan. 

However, the deployment of combat troops 
need not necessarily be the be-all-end-all of enhanced 
military co-operation with Afghanistan. Indeed, a very 
real opportunity exists today, given the timeline for 


withdrawal of US combat forces, for India to engage 


with Afghanistan in a more meaningful way than 
before. The 30,000 additional troops the US will send 
to Afghanistan, tasked with both counterinsurgency 
(COIN)/counter-terrorism (CT) 
training, will undoubtedly be stretched too thin to meet 
either objective effectively. The ANA already suffers 


from a chronic shortage of trainers. The answer to the 


operations and 


United States’ resource constraints in Afghanistan lies 
with India. India must respond positively to a US request 
on training and equipping the ANA. 

The Obama administration is reported to have 
broached the topic with New Delhi. Clearly, 


no more an ideal situation for the US to enlist Indian 


it is 


military support in Afghanistan than it is for India, as per 
the thinking of the government, to offer such support. 
However, we live in times where we do not possess 
the luxury of choice on matters of such importance. 
Much of Washington’s own reluctance today is due to 
the fears of Pakistan—its critical ‘ally’ in the war— 
of being encircled by India. But India’s progression 
as a regional and rising global player cannot be held 
hostage to the neuralgia of a Pakistani state that is 
teetering at the edge of the abyss. Some sections of the 
Obama administration seem to be recognising this. For 


India, the reluctance is just as much a factor of public 
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opinion as it is the government’s desire not to be seen 
“throwing its weight around.” The reluctance not to get 
involved in Afghanistan, while perhaps fine today, will 
unquestionably have a more direct and profound impact 
on India’s own internal security more than that of any 
other country’s. Also, all the prognostications of India as 
a regional and rising global power will receive a strong 
jolt if New Delhi cannot project itself militarily beyond 
its own borders on a matter of a direct threat to national 
security. 

There are several opportunities for India to engage 
with Afghanistan militarily. Some Afghan defence 
personnel are already receiving training at the National 
Defence Academy, Khadakwasla. In addition, Indian 
instructors provide English training to Afghan military 
personnel in Afghanistan. The ANA is a rapidly expanding 
force, with NATO’s October 2010 goal calling for a 
strength of 134,000 troops, which will be the highest 
troop strength in the country since 1979. However, the 
ANA faces several challenges, chief among them being 
high desertion rates (as high as 25 percent according 
to some sources), low morale and inadequate training. 
Together this presents the picture of a force that may 
reach its October 2010 goals in terms of manpower, but 
would certainly not be in a position to fill the void left by 
withdrawing US forces. 

At the least, India must offer to train ANA military 
personnel through programmes in both Afghanistan and 


India. India has several COIN schools such as the Counter 
Insurgency and Jungle Warfare School (CIJWS) and 
specialised training centres like the High-Altitude Warfare 
School (HAWS) in Jammu and Kashmir. The CIJWS 
already draws international participation of military 
personnel from the United States, United Kingdom and 
other Central Asian states. Further assistance can be 
provided by augmenting logistics and communications 
infrastructure to aid the ANA and providing essential 
military supplies to the country. India can also assist in 
augmenting ANA’s air defence capabilities. Training can 
be provided to ANA Air Corps’ pilots; specific requests 
for training on Mi-35 helicopters (the air corps operates 
a handful) have previously been made. Indeed, further 
opportunities for Indian assistance exist even in the 
medium to long run, as the ANA Air Corps seeks to induct 
light multi-role attack/air superiority jets by 2015. 
Ultimately, it is in India’s national interest to 
ensure that there is a well-trained and well-equipped 
defence force in Afghanistan capable of gradually taking 
over combat operations from the United States and 
ISAF troops over the course of the next few years. The 
decision to offer training assistance to Afghanistan will 
have a direct impact on India’s own internal security and 
on its standing in a rapidly changing world. The status of 
“regional power” is not achieved through birth right—it 
has to be earned. It is time for India to play a meaningful 


role in the security of South Asia. 
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Before the enemies reach 
Panipat 


India’s costly refusal to see beyond itself 
and the subcontinent 


part from the fact that no country is self-sufficient, it is obvious, 

and requires no argument to prove, that if a country shuts itself in 

and hermetically seals itself against foreign influence and ideas, if 
such a course were possible, it will only ensure its own retrogression and 
ultimate loss of independence. Careful cultivation of international relations 
is, consequently, one of the prime duties of every nation which it can neglect 
only at dire peril to its independence. 

The study of international relations is fundamentally a study of power 
relationships. This, of course, has to be interpreted in terms not only of 
military power but also of political stability and leadership, industrial 
strength, and all the factors which contribute to the power of nations. The 
power relationships between nations are constantly changing, and unless a 
country understands and adjusts itself to the changes that are taking place 
around it, its own security will be seriously endangered. In our own time 
we have witnessed such changes, cataclysmic in character and revolutionary 
in effect, that the picture of international relations may be said to have been 
completely transformed in the course of two decades. 

It is only by a continuous and vigilant study of power relationships in the 
world that even the mightiest nations can maintain their position. Without a 
knowledge of the changes and dynamics of social life taking place elsewhere 
in the world no country can build up its own life. This is the primary object 
of international relations. Diplomatic relationships which every country now 
establishes with the the independent nations of the world has this knowledge 


as its primary object. Earlier, since political interests were limited to one’s 


foreign 
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own neighborhood, diplomatic relations never extended 
beyond countries which were closely connected with one 
another either by geography or by interests. As everyone 
knows, modern diplomacy developed in Italy and spread 
from there to the rest of Europe. Till the second half of 
the nineteenth century, even the independent countries 
of Asia did not consider it necessary to set up permanent 
diplomatic missions in other countries or to study 
the dynamics of power so far as other countries were 
concerned. 

Neither the Moghuls nor the Marathas had any 
notion of the sources of strength of the European 
nations with whom they had to deal. The Chinese 
Admiral who challenged the might of Britain during 
the First Anglo-Chinese War knew nothing about the 
naval strength of Britain and firmly believed that he 
could defeat the British Navy with his fleet of junks. 
The result of this ignorance of the sources of power 
of other nations was that India had, for a long time, 
to remain subject to a foreign power while China 
was, for over a hundred years, the whipping-boy of 
European nations. 

From the earliest times, India lacked interest in 
the balance of power outside its own national frontiers. 


While China was continuously watchful of developments 
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across its land frontiers and had developed a very efficient 
system of diplomatic relationship on a continental basis, 
the Indian idea of diplomacy was confined to states 
within the geographical limits of India. Within this 
area, at different times, India developed a system of 
international relations and diplomatic usage. But so far 
as areas outside the physical boundaries of India were 
concerned, we were content to live with the attitude of 
complacent ignorance. It is a well-known fact of history 
that the changes in the dynamics of power in the Hindu 
Kush Valley profoundly influence the politics of the 
Indo-Gangetic Valley. From the time of the first Aryan 
invasions this has been one of the determining factors of 
Indian political evolution. The emergence of a powerful 
state in the Kabul area, whether in the time of Kanishka, 
Mahmud of Ghazni or Ahmed Shah Durrani, profoundly 
influenced events within India; and yet, so far as the great 
states of the India-Gangetic Valley were concerned, they 
continued to remain ignorant of these developments 
and, therefore, were unable to take the necessary steps 
to safeguard their independence. In the time of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, every effort was made by that king to collect 
and evaluate information about the political situation 
in India and to estimate the sources of strength of the 


various Indian states. We know with what thoroughness 


this was done from Alberuni’s great work. In contrast, 
we may note that the great monarchies—rich, powerful, 
and well organized according to the standards of the 
time—of King Bhoja of Dhar and the Gurjara Pratiharas 
of Gujarat knew little or nothing of the revolutionary 
transformation which had taken place in the Kabul Valley 
and of the strength of the great state which Sabaktajin 
had established and Mahmud had inherited and enlarged. 

This may be compared with the policy which the 
policy which the British pursued from the beginning 
of the last century, when they established themselves 
as one of the imperial powers in India. The invasion 
of Egypt by Bonaparte was viewed as an event 
affecting the security of India. When Napoleon and 
Tsar Alexander reached an agreement at Tilsit, the 
British authorities in India immediately took steps 
to send a mission to Persia, the object of which was 
to find out the extent of that country’s defensive 
strength and to explore possibilities of entering into 
an alliance with its government. Sir John Malcolm’s 
report on Persia is still a classic. Similarly, the advance 
of Tsarist Russia towards Central Asia led to the British 
neutralization of Afghanistan. The British did not wait 
for enemies to penetrate as far as Panipat before taking 
countermeasures as the Indian rulers of the Gangetic 
Valley had been accustomed to do. They carefully 
studied the conditions across the borders, developed 
a large body of experts who studied the geography, 
language, political conditions, and economic structure 
of the areas which bordered on India or which were 
considered to be of vital importance to the defense 
of India. No area was left uncovered. The British 
Government in India had at its disposal men who had 
devoted most of their active life to the study of sensitive 
areas: the North-Western Frontier and adjacent areas, 
the Persian Gulf and the Trucial Coast, Tibet and the 
Himalayan regions, Sinkiang, Alma Ata, and other areas 
of Central Asia. It was sufficient for them to cover the 
areas of special interest to India because the British 
Empire, as world power whose interests were spread 
over five continents, was able to take care of the rest. 

Our case today is different. We have to keep 
ourselves informed of developments in all parts of the 
world, not because we have vital interests everywhere, 
but because conditions in the world have so changed 
that events in the most distant parts may affect us in 
a manner which few of use realize. Undoubtedly for 
us the vital areas continue to be those immediately 


bordering India; and consequently the study of 


conditions in these areas is of permanent importance 
to us. But with changed economic, political and 
military conditions, other areas also emerge as vital 
and sensitive. At no time in India’s long history had 
Tibet and the North-Eastern Frontier become areas 
of vital concern to India’s defense. The geographical, 
political and social conditions of Tibet were sufficient 
guarantees for our safety from that quarter: while the 
North-Easter Frontier covered by dense forests and 
high mountains was also a dead frontier. Besides the 
Himalayas provided us with an almost impenetrable 


wall across which no invading force had ever 


India’s weakness has been 
its refusal to see itself 

in relation to the states 
outside the geographical 


limits of the subcontinent. 
iS Se eee eee ee 
approached India. Today, the emergence of a great 
military power on the other side of the Himalayas, 
which stretches from the Karakoram to the borders 
of Burma, has totally transformed the situation. This 
is only one example of the frequent changes in areas 
of international sensitivity, without a knowledge 
of which it is not possible at any time to formulate 
national policies. This has been the weakness of India in 
the past, this sense of isolation and refusal to see itself 
in relation to the states outside the geographical limits 
of the subcontinent. 

In the days of aristocratic rule by monarchs the 
study of external relations was a mystery entrusted 
to a small group of people closely connected with 
the court. The decisions relating to foreign affairs 
were the last, in most European states, to come under 
the control of democratic forces. It was carefully 
kept outside the influence of public opinion. Today, 
an informed public opinion is as much a necessity 
for a wise determination of international policy as 
a competent and highly trained Foreign Service. To 
create such public opinion is, however, not an easy task; 
for, as we have seen, international relationship today is 
not merely a question of political issues but covers a 
whole range of national interests which could not be 


understood or appreciated without careful study. @ 
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A nuclear power by any 
name 


India should sign the NPT as a nuclear 
weapons state 


n November 29th, Dr Manmohan Singh announced that India 

was ready to sign the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), 

provided it could do so as a nuclear power. Presently, there are 
only five countries that are recognised as nuclear powers under the NPT, 
namely the United States, United Kingdom, France, Russia and China. Not 
coincidentally, these countries are the only permanent members of the 
United Nations Security Council. 

This timely move by Dr Singh is a welcome one. It is the next natural 
step in the evolution from a nuclear pariah to a responsible member of the 
international nuclear establishment. The India-US agreement on civilian 
nuclear co-operation signed in 2005 and subsequently ratified by the George 
W Bush administration, as well as the agreement with the Nuclear Suppliers 
Group (NSG), means that India is now in a position once again to procure 
nuclear raw materials and technology from international suppliers, after 
thirty five years of sanctions. 

Countries such as Australia still sit on their non-proliferation high horse 
and refuse to deal with India, though India has already signed agreements with 
both France and Russia, and is reported to be close to signing an agreement 
with Canada for the supply of uranium. This demonstrates that the Indian 
market is indeed attractive to the beleaguered nuclear industry, which has 
been boxed in after the Three Mile Island and Chernobyl accidents. 

The Indian government must recognise the strength of its position, 
and must not fritter away this advantage. However, it should be wary of any 


technology from either US or Russian sources. These are the only countries 


that use enriched uranium in their reactors, and it is 
perhaps not a coincidence that these are also the only 
countries that have had serious accidents. The rest of the 
world uses natural uranium, as did India until now (aside 
from the indigenously developed thorium technology). 
There seems to be a worrying rush in some 
sections of the government to reward US companies 
to show appreciation for the treaty. The report that the 
Indian cabinet is about to approve a law that will cap the 
liability of US-based companies selling reactors to India 
is highly worrisome. The India-US agreement is a done 
deal, and the NSG’s decision is essentially irreversible. 
If the United States decides that it will embargo its 
own companies from further dealings with India, that 
country will be the loser, not India. With France and 
possibly Canada beginning to deal with India again, the 


The proposal to limit the 
liability of US nuclear 
reactor operators is both 
unnecessary and highly 


worrisome. 
ns 
floodgates are about to open, and it is not likely that the 
United States can persuade the NSG to reverse its earlier 
decision vis-a-vis India. 

India must make significant investments in building 
plants based on indigenous technology such as the fast 
breeder reactor (originally conceived of in France, with 
further developments taking place in India). Counting 
on imported turnkey plants makes the country highly 
vulnerable to the withholding of raw materials or spare 
parts depending on the prevailing geopolitical climate. 
It is highly misleading to suggest that Indian nuclear 
technology has somehow ‘failed’ because nuclear power 
is such a small part of our overall power production. 
Nuclear scientists can only develop the technology, but it 
requires political will and capital investments to convert 
the technology demonstrators into full-fledged power 
plants. 

With regard to the NPT, Dr Singh is following up 
ona strategy that was conceived by the NDA government 
under Atal Bihari Vajpayee. When the first Pokhran 


tests were conducted in 1974, the word “bomb” was 
assiduously avoided, and the event was described by the 
euphemism PNE (Peaceful Nuclear Explosion). While 
there are undoubtedly some peaceful uses of nuclear 
explosions, more than anything else, that phrase betrayed 
India’s own ambivalence about its newly found status. 

Had Jawaharlal Nehru given Indian scientists the 
green signal when giants like Homi Bhabha were around, 
it is possible that India would have had its own nuclear 
weapon in place before the NPT in 1968. Indira Gandhi 
also did not follow up the PNE with any specific strategy 
on the next steps. In contrast, the Vajpayee government 
not only conducted the Shakti series of tests (or Pokhran- 
Il) in 1998, but also announced at once that it would not 
conduct any more tests. Over time, that government 
also put in place its nuclear doctrine, which included the 
explicit commitment not to be the first to use nuclear 
weapons in an armed conflict. Had the time been ripe for 
it, Mr Vajpayee might have announced then that India was 
ready to sign the NPT as a nuclear power. 

Unfortunately time was not ripe back then. 
The international community reacted with fury and 
slammed the diplomatic door on India’s face. Country 
after country rushed to impose sanctions on India. 
This writer was a member of India’s strategic sector 
back then, and predicted that the sanctions would 
be undermined by US commercial interests, even 
without India doing anything about them. 

In the event, it was the US-based companies 
that started bypassing the sanctions imposed by their 
own government. In the case of DRDO, the list of 
“banned” entities seems to have been prepared by 
someone using a two year-old telephone directory, 
because newly formed laboratories were absent from 
the list, and laboratories that had recently changed 
their names were listed under their old names. The 
US-based companies took advantage of this, and did a 
roaring business with all the non-banned laboratories. 
This, along with some masterful diplomacy by Jaswant 
Singh caused the sanctions to collapse. President 
Clinton himself visited India in February 2000, just 21 
months after the sanctions were imposed, signalling 
the beginning of the end of India’s days in the nuclear 
doghouse. It took five more years for the next logical 
steps, namely the India-US nuclear treaty and the 
India-NSG agreements. The “nuclear power” title is 


inevitable. M 
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Not unpopular in China 


The Chinese peoole might not share their 
government's bellicosity towards India 


ndia and China have been strategic rivals ever since they fought a brief 
[= fierce war in 1962. Now tensions between them are hotting up again. 
On land, fourteen rounds of negotiations have failed to resolve 
the disputed border. According to media reports, border incidents have 
intensified and India recently deployed extra troops and combat aircraft to 
contested regions. A recent visit by the Dalai Lama to Arunachal Pradesh— 
the Indian state claimed by China—was stridently denounced by Beijing, 
which also tried unsuccessfully to block an Asian Development Bank aid 
project there. 

At sea, there are signs China is failing to acknowledge legitimate 
Indian interests in its own immediate region. The prospect of competition 
for maritime dominance in the Indian Ocean is growing as China rapidly 
develops powerful blue-water naval forces and builds its presence in locations 
of strategic concern to India such as Myanmar and Sri Lanka. 

In October 2009 China’s state-run media turned up the heat on New 
Delhi, with an editorial in the People’s Daily accusing India of provocative 
behaviour over border issues and of aspiring to hegemony. It is hard to 
avoid the conclusion that China’s leaders have started to take seriously the 
emergence of India as a serious competitor for influence across Asia. Some 
commentators are even warning of the possibility of renewed conflict. 

Although relations between India and China are likely to remain 
difficult, there are reasons for them to keep their rivalry in check. Two- 
way trade is growing fast and last year was worth $52 billion. Asia’s two 


rising powers are both resisting Western pressure to accept binding carbon 
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emissions targets at Copenhagen. They share interests 
ranging from the promotion of energy security through 
to combating jihadi terrorism and piracy. Moreover, it 
may be that Beijing’s recent posturing is out of step with 
mainstream opinion in China. 

A recent poll of Chinese public attitudes to regional 
security, conducted by the Lowy Institute with support 
from the MacArthur Foundation, found that India 
ranked relatively lowly as a perceived threat in China. 
The poll—which Chinese media organisation Xinhua, 


censored—found only 34 percent of Chinese adults said 


The authoritarian leadership 
in Beijing may be out of 
step with domestic opinion 
when it beats the India 


drum. 
—————— re 
that India posed a threat to China’s security in the next 
ten years, while 60 percent said it did not. This compares 
with 50 percent who thought the United States posed a 
threat and 45 percent who considered Japan a threat. Of 
five countries, only 14 per cent thought India was likely 
to pose the greatest threat to China’s security in the next 
decade. 

Despite Beijing’s increasingly assertive diplomacy— 
which is being felt around the region, not just by India— 
it seems that China’s people remain preoccupied mostly 


with internal issues which affect their material living 


conditions. This conclusion is supported by the Lowy 


January 2010 


Institute poll, which found that of nine possible threats, 
it was environmental issues such as climate change 
followed by water and food shortages that most worried 
Chinese people. So the authoritarian leadership in Beijing 
may be out of step with domestic opinion when it beats 
the India drum. 

Another lesson from the Lowy Institute poll may 
be that while the Communist Party remains implacably 
opposed to any form of genuine political freedom and 
plurality in China, the gap between the Chinese people 
and liberal democracies such as India, the United States 
and Australia might be smaller than commonly assumed. 
The values America holds and promotes ranked a clear 
last as an explanation for those Chinese who saw the 
United States as a threat, and the poll also revealed 
a surprisingly positive response to Australia’s liberal 
democratic model, with 57 percent agreeing Australia 
has a good political system and 68 percent agreeing that 
it has attractive values. Perhaps the Chinese people are 
genuinely, if quietly, attracted to models such as India’s 
that offer political as well as economic freedom. The fact 
the Chinese media censored a press release in December 
summarising the poll’s findings highlights the fear that 
the leadership has about these types of sentiments. 

Of course public opinion does not always have the 
last word in determining foreign policy—least of all in 
China. As both countries rise, friction between New 
Delhi and Beijing is inevitable. Both governments will 
have a responsibility to manage those strains. In doing so 
New Delhi can draw at least some comfort from knowing 
that, irrespective of the rhetoric emanating from Beijing, 
China’s population does not necessarily see India as a 
threat and indeed shares some of the same concerns and 


aspirations. Ml 
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Time for the Party 


One year on...the challenges for Omar 
Abdullah 
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he “quiet talks” between the Union home ministry and the Kashmiri 

separatists have so rattled the jihadis as to cause them to attack a 

senior moderate Hurriyat leader, Fazal Haq Qureshi. At the same 
time, the US military surge in Afghanistan, announced by President Obama, 
provides a strategic opportunity for the jihadis and their Pakistani masters to 
turn the route marking signs for their cadre from Afghanistan to Kashmir. This 
also fits in with the precarious situation prevailing in Pakistan, wherein both 
the military and the political leadership there need an external diversion to 
distract the attention of the Pakistani populace. Kashmir has always been their 
preferred choice for creating any such distraction—whether by ratcheting up 
jihadi infiltration or by launching another 1948, 1965 or 1999 like military- 
jihadi operation into India—which would also bring international attention 
back on to the Kashmir dispute. 


But the challenge in Kashmir is not only external; it has equally complex 


internal 
security 
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internal dimensions as well. Any long-lasting solution to 
the Kashmir problem will depend on the on the quality 
of governance delivered by the state government on the 
one hand, and the political capacity and credibility of the 
mainstream Kashmiri political leadership on the other. 
Thus there are two distinct, yet congruent areas that 
Omar Abdullah, the chief minister of Jammu & Kashmir, 
needs to tackle simultaneously: governance and politics. 
The challenges to governance in the state are huge, which 
are compounded by poor infrastructure and stalled 
development during the last two decades of insurgency. 
Although reinvigorating the decrepit administrative 
machinery is no simple task, much visible progress has 
been made on this front during Mr Abdullah’s first year 
in office. 

Mr Abdullah can take heart from the fact that the 
Union government seems to be doing its bit to shore up 
his government. The Union government has approved 
a plan outlay of Rs 6,500 crore ($1.4 billion) this year, 
which is almost 40 percent higher than the plan size 
of the previous year. Over and above the plan outlay, 
funding under the Prime Minister’s Reconstruction 
Plan— which aims at improving infrastructure in the 
state—has also been doubled from Rs 1,012 crore 
($217 million) to Rs 2,417 crore ($518 million) for the 
current fiscal year. 

Furthermore, the Union home minister has publicly 
supported the chief minister in his plan to get the central 
security forces back to the barracks. 

Notwithstanding _ his chief 


minister—a paralysed government machinery, dispirited 


inheritance as 


bureaucracy, moribund police force and self-serving 
political leadership—Omar Abdullah just does not have 
any excuses to not boldly take on the political challenges 
that confront him and the state. While it is easy for him 
to focus on administration and governance, or rather 
the lack of it, politics is what brings accountability to 
governance. No democratic government can afford to 
run an administrative system without the support of a 
strong ruling political party, and bereft of the feedback 
provided by grassroots workers of the party. 

The recent occurrences in Shopian typify the 
political challenges that confront Mr Abdullah. An inept 
administrative response by the state government to the 
allegations of rape of two Kashmiri women by security 
forces allowed the political opponents of the chief 
minister to make political capital at the expense of the 
Indian STATE. A wide range of political forces—from 


the separatists to the local Congress leaders—were 
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arrayed against him for their selfish reasons. It is here 
that the weak party structure of the National Conference 
caused tremendous damage to Mr Abdullah’s reputation 
as an administrator and a political leader. He sought 
an administrative solution to the political problem by 
obtaining a CBI enquiry into the incident. The CBI, in its 
report submitted to the Jammu and Kashmir High Court, 
has exonerated the security forces and has instead filed 
a charge sheet against the doctors and lawyers whose 
testimonies and reports had implicated the security 
forces in the first place. This has reignited the agitative 
fire with violent protests erupting in various parts of the 
Kashmir valley throwing down a fresh gauntlet to Mr 
Abdullah. 

All parties have to eventually fight these political 
battles in the political domain, supported by robust 
administrative action. A failure by the ruling party to 


counter its political rivals puts the government under 


The National Conference’s 
weak party structure has 
seriously damaged Omar 
Abdullah’s reputation as an 
administrator and a political 
leader. 


additional stress. This more often than not results in an 
administrative failure which has been on display during 
the Shopian incident. 

Unfortunately, like most other family-run parties 
in India, the National Conference is also an oligarchical 
venture totally in control of the Abdullahs. Farooq 
Abdullah, the party president, has moved to Delhi as a 
Union minister. In any case, he neither has the patience 
nor the capacity to undertake the painstaking endeavour 
of rebuilding a political party. This leaves the job of 
rebuilding the National Conference to his son, Omar. 
Paradoxically, the more Omar Abdullah focuses on 
governance and administration, the less he can direct his 
energies towards reviving the party. In the same vein, 
focusing more on the party would be at the cost of his 


constitutional job as the political executive of the state. 
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More states, not satrapies 


Fiscal independence will multioly the 
benefits of new states 


n average, smaller states in India have better governance 
indicators like infrastructure, law and order, and anti-poverty 
programmes—according to research done by Bibek Debroy 

and Laveesh Bhandari. The finding in itself is not surprising. Andhra 
Pradesh, from which a new Telangana state is to be carved out, has a 
population greater than that of the United Kingdom (and the UK itself 
consists of 4 countries, multiple regions, and hundreds of districts). 
Uttar Pradesh—even after the state of Uttaranchal was spun off—has 
a population greater than that of the UK, France and Spain combined. 
Setting aside the political shenanigans around the creation of new states, 
it is reasonable to argue that India will do better with more states, even 
if we do not know the optimal number or average size at which to stop. 
The real benefit of new states, however, will be achieved if they are 
allowed to be fiscally autonomous. The more the number of states, and 
the freer they are to set their own taxation and spending policies, the 
more policy innovation and efficiency we will have. This would in turn 
force the laggard states to shape up, as the revenue base erodes due to 
the migration of taxpayers and industries. According to M Govinda Rao, 
director of the National Institute of Public Finance and Policy, a thorough 
review of fiscal federalism for today’s market economy is urgently 
needed. He notes that the “fiscal arrangements in India have evolved in 
a quasi-federal system to meet the requirements of centralised planning 
in a mixed economy framework.” And, while fiscal centralisation— 


that is, redistribution from richer to poorer states through the Union 
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government—has had an “equalising impact, it has 
[created] disincentives for fiscal management.” 

That is why the Union government should 
not generously fund states. It could fund occasional 
capital investments like infrastructure in poorer 
states to “jump-start” them, and then let migration 
across states equalise incomes. To the extent that it 
does redistribute wealth across states, New Delhi 
should rely more on block grants with a carte blanche 
regarding policy innovation. It could also supplement 
this with limited, national means-tested welfare plans 
(in cash or in kind) to bypass the state governments 
completely. Means-tested plans would automatically 
help the poorer regions more but will not create 
disincentives for fiscal prudence on the part of the 
states. 

Unfortunately, the debate on state size stops 
with economic viability and state capacity, before 
considering fiscal autonomy. This is revealing of the 
top-down mentality of governance in India. States 
are not meant to be just effective implementers of 
policies that are de facto, if not de jure, fashioned 
in New Delhi. Yet, they are hardly free to formulate 
their own policies, and definitely not so when these 
policies are radically different from the central 
policies on the same issue (despite all constitutional 
pretensions of federalism). Why? Because he who 
pays the piper calls the tune. One look at the budgets 
of state governments, and one can see New Delhi’s 
imprint all over. 

On the revenue side for states, we have 
consumption taxes, whose rates are significantly 
affected through New Delhi’s fiscal carrots and 
political sticks. Even the remaining independence to 
set rates will completely go if and when the uniform- 
rate-throughout-India version of the Goods and 
Services Tax (GST) comes into force. Other internal 
revenue sources are distortionary levies and octroi 
which are being gradually withdrawn, and the states 
cannot tax income or profits. Therefore, they end up 
relying on block grants from the Union government 
based on their size and per-capita income or policy- 
specific matching grants. While block grants are the 
most efficient federal transfers, they still induce 
dependance on the Union government. 

But such matching grants contribute to the 


expenditure side also, as the state must increasingly 
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spend on the New Delhi’s welfare programs. If 
they do not, they either stand to lose substantial 
matching grants (as in the Sarva Shiksha Abhiyaan 
education scheme, where 50 to 85 percent of the 
funding comes from the Union government) or end 
up paying fines and mandated benefits (for example, 
not implementing the National Rural Employment 
Guarantee Scheme means losing central grants, even 
if the mandated wage is above the local market wage). 
Such matching grants should be used by New Delhi 
only to remove existing distortionary policies (like 
they were used to repeal rent control laws), otherwise 
they create incentives for states to spend on locally 
unsuitable policies. Other state expenditures include 
salaries of state officials which must be raised in tune 
with those of Union government officials. In any 
case, why should state leaders indulge in real fiscal 
austerity when they effectively cannot cut sales tax 
rates to get some political cover? 

Ifa state is actually allowed to set its own policies, it 
must perforce be economically viable and administratively 
efficient. If it has a deficit, it must raise taxes or reduce 
spending or both. States, unlike the Union, cannot print 
money, so state bonds would be effective only in rolling 
over limited debt. 

However, many civil servants and intellectuals 
still intone about how best to help the “masses” in 
far-away poor states. They do not remember that 
centralised policies are what kept many states poor by 
preventing them from exploiting their comparative 
advantage. For example, it is amusing to hear many 
Communists complain, without a hint of irony, that 
New  Delhi’s “freight 


effective nationalisation of the transportation of 


equalisation” policies—the 


mineral resources—led to the de-industrialisation of 
West Bengal. 

For governance to improve in India, and for 
deficits to be controlled, it is necessary to limit the 
Union government and empower local governments— 
especially the state governments. With fiscal autonomy 
comes responsibility, and this combined with a greater 
number of states, results in more competition and 
efficiency. That is why we need more states and more 
autonomy. Rather than adopting more technocratic and 
centralised solutions, India must have a debate about the 
first principles of Indian federalism and then translate 


them into policy reality. @ 


Telangana liberated 


How the prospective state might fall to the 
Naxalites 


ntil the last decade, Andhra Pradesh was a beacon for Left-wing 

extremism in India. Naxalites showcased it at international fora 

as a model that could be replicated not only by their comrades in 
other Indian states but also by their brethren elsewhere in and around the 
subcontinent. Today, the state stands as the best example of the success of 
counter-insuregncy strategies of a government. At every meeting called by 
the Union government to discuss the vexatious issue, Andhra Pradesh has 
been singled out for praise and other states have been exhorted to follow the 
Andhra model. 

But the situation could change with the UPA government agreeing to 
carve out a Telangana state out of Andhra Pradesh. The politically expedient 
decisions leading to the acceptance of the demand for Telangana have 
significant implications for internal security, especially with regard to the 
ongoing national counter-insurgency initiative against left-wing extremism. 

Although the connivance between political parties and the Naxalites in 
Andhra Pradesh is not a new phenomenon, it is, nevertheless, worrisome. 
In many cases, especially during election times, political parties have come 
to a tacit agreement with the Naxalites, who target candidates of opposing 
parties. After coming to power, the party ensures that the police forces “go 
slow” against Naxalites. In some other cases, individual politicians have used 
Naxalites as hired guns to kill their political opponents. 

It is instructive to revisit the formation of a Congress-led government 
in 2004 when there was a ceasefire between the state authorities and the 


Naxalites of the People’s War Group. The two sides had agreed to sit across 
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the table because of a behind-the-scenes understanding 
during the elections—during which the Naxalites 
helped the Congress Party win in several constituencies, 
and in return, secured a promise for leniency upon the 
latter’s victory. A section of Naxalite activists emerged 
overground, organised mass rallies and participated in 
two rounds of negotiations. But it took little time for the 
process to collapse. The Naxalites saw the interlude as 
merely tactical opportunity to organise themselves more 
effectively. They continued the violence and assassinated 
several politicians. They also restarted ‘people’s courts’ 
in the villages for instant justice, settling disputes 
and extorting money from contractors. Large-scale 
recruitment of youth to Naxalite ranks took place in the 
villages during this period. 

Telangana is not only being formed with the support 
of the Naxalites, but will be encompassing the districts 
that are their stronghold. The security situation is bound 
to worsen further. It is likely to play out in the following 
manner. 

During the next panchayat elections, the Naxalites 
will put up candidates and capture village panchayats 
and other local bodies in the fledgling state. Once the 
panchayats are under their control, they will have 


effective control not only over the people in the villages 
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but also substantial funds from the exchequer. Then, in 
the assembly elections that follow, they will again put 
up candidates and win a majority—by intimidating and 
coercing the electorate—in the assembly and form a 
proxy government. 

This proxy government will play to the tune of its 
Naxalite masters and revoke the ban on their activities, 
ostensibly for peaceful talks. These talks will be used as 
a pretext for suspending security operations against the 
Naxalites, while they use this period to recruit, train and 
equip their cadre. The Naxalites will then consolidate 
their hold over the area and siphon off huge amounts of 
development funds to strengthen their organisation. They 
will renew their recruitment drive, collect weapons 
and explosives, threaten people, summon and question 
government officials. 

During this period of uncertainly, Naxalite cadre 
will insidiously infiltrate the police, security forces 
and myriad government institutions. In the security 
forces, this infiltration will be specially targeted at the 
Greyhounds, the state Intelligence Bureau and other 
agencies to ferret out the network of informers who had 
provided information about them. These informers and 
some active police officers will be brutally murdered to 


intimidate opponents and deter political opposition. 


Naxalites do not abruptly launch an armed 
struggle, but are known to proceed very methodically 
including conducting a preliminary study of local social, 
economic and political milieu and the vulnerabilities of 
particular groups of population before coming out with 
customised action plans. Their strategy will be to contain 
overtly violent activities in the newly formed state, to 
prevent the Union government from dismissing the state 
government under Article 356 of the Constitution. The 
Naxalites will restrict the movement in the new state at 
the level of political mobilisation, highlighting local issues 
through front organisations and organising meetings 
in strongholds to garner popular sympathy. The leftist- 
liberal support base of the Naxalites—intellectuals, 
media personalities and cultural icons—will in any 
case vociferously decry efforts to invoke Article 356 
as denying the will of the people by dismissing a duly 
elected government. 

Meanwhile, Naxalites will use this period to strengthen 
their cadre in neighbouring states. They will deliberately 
keep the violence low in border regions so as to keep away 
police attention, thereby facilitating intra-state movement. 
With their strong base in Telangana, Naxalites operations in 


the other states will be much larger in intensity and scope 


Time for the Party. Continued from Page 22 


Mr Abdullah simply can not undertake two 
herculean tasks—providing governance to the ravaged 
state of Jammu & Kashmir and rebuilding the National 
Conference—simultaneously on his own. As_ he 
rejuvenates the administrative capacity of his government 
with the help of a supportive New Delhi, Omar Abdullah 
has to quickly realise that his success as chief minister will 
be contingent on rebuilding his party. While he occupies 


the chief minister’s chair for the next five years, the task 


to keep New Delhi’s attention focussed on those states. 
Naxalites have supported the demand for a separate 
state of Telangana with an eye to the eventual setting up of 
their “Compact Revolutionary Zone’ which extends from 
Nepal through Bihar in the North to the Dandakaranya 


Naxalites support the 
demand for a separate 
Telangana state with an eye 
to making it part of their 
agenda set up a ‘Compact 


Revolutionary Zone’. 
ees 
region and Andhra Pradesh in the South. 

It is important that the major setback suffered by the 
Naxalites in Andhra Pradesh, particularly in the Telangana 
region is made irreversible by stalling the creation of the 
new state. This deserves careful scrutiny because it is a 
marker of challenges that Naxalites might pose in other 
parts of the country in the future. ™ 


of rebuilding the party will have to be undertaken by 
someone else. It is here that he will have to look beyond 
an Abdullah surname and get the systems and processes 
of a democratic party in place soon. Anything short of 
reviving the National Conference will be Omar Abdullah 
selling himself short—and letting the nation down— 
when the next crisis erupts. 

And crises, as we know too well, are just around 
the corner in Kashmir. @ 
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data to not only predict the actions of 
insurgent groups such as Hezbollah and 
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behaviour and priorities. 


SSS 
Swinging into focus 
JOHN | 


of the Center of Independent 
Studies in Sydney opines that the 
developing bilateral partnershio between 
Washington and New Delhi could tum 
out to be the swing factor in the "Asian 
Cent nan op-ed in the Korea H rald 
‘India Fast Becoming Asia's Swing State”, 
he states that the combination of a 
booming economy, a large military, positive 
perceptions in other key Asian states, a 
growing military supply relationship with the 
West had the ingredients to entrench New 
Delhi's status as a major power center 
within Asia. 


_ er 
Australia’s strategic options 


ROD LYON, Program Director at the 
Australian Strategic Policy Institute reviews 
the nuclear implications of the shifting Asian 
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for future initiatives on non-proliferation. 
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aay 
Obama is more of Bush 


Nawa-i-waqt's editorial on President 
Obama's Afghanistan review argues that 
despite running on a platform to bring US 
troops home from Iraq and Afghanistan, 
his policies are essentially the sai as 
George W Bush's, with the exception of a 
set timeframe for withdrawal. The ecitorial 
argues that the decision to send additional 
troops will not only negatively impact 
Pakistan, but would also impact existing 
US troops in the region and Hamid Karzai's 
government in Kaboul. 


Attiq Siddiqi argues on Aaj that the “surge- 
and-withdraw' approach announced by 
Mr Obama was a decision based largely 
On pclitical compulsions. He refers to Mr 
Obama as a “weak President”, who was 
compelled by the financial crisis in the US 
(he points out bankruptcy in California and 
the automobile industry crisis in Detroit) 
to divert domestic attention to the war in 
Afghanistan. 


gE 
Iran under criticism 


Hassan Haider, columnist at Dar al-Hayat, 
oreviews the possibility of raoorochemen 
between the West and Iran in 2010. He 
iS critical of Iran's confrontational approach 
towards dialogue with the West on 
nuclear negotiations. Haider argues tha 
the crisis of the presidential elections this 
year exposed Iran's internal weakness: h 
doubts Iran's sincerity and ability to coexis 
peacefully with other nations. 


SSS 
Pakistan will make it 


Hamid Mir, journalist and editor, GeolV, 
writes on the fall of Dnaka in 19771 in Jang 
and compares that crisis to the ones faced 
by Pakistan today. Mir reminds readers o 
David Kilcullen's prediction in March 2009 
that the Pakistani state would collaose in 
six months. He highlights key differences 
between the Pakistan of 1971 and the 
Pakistan of 2009, saying that the strength 
of state institutions, voice of the people 
and proliferation of news media outlets 
would ultimately ensure that the Pakistan 
of 2009 would emerge successfully out © 
the current crises. 


SSS] 
Dubai’s downturn 


Ali Abdul Aziz Suleiman, columnist for 
Egypt's al-Shorouk articulates reasons for 
he financial crisis in Dubai—its focus on 
economic growth, ratherthan develooment 
of its own people and society; enthusiasm 
or the economic frenzy unleashed in Dubai 
eing incommensurate with the emirate’s 
esource constraints; diminishing returns 
in building several similar enterprises 
competing for limited resources in th 
same area; and the reduced competitiv 
advantage of Dubai in relation to other 
economic centres in the Gulf such as 
Doha and Bahrain over the past deca 


Se 
It was India that attacked India 


On the 8th anniversary of the Decembe' 
13 terrorist attacks on India’s parliament, 
uhyuddin on Roznama Ausaf exoresses 
skepticism over the involvement o 
Pakistan based groups in the attacks, 
ndia’s subsequent deploymen 
oops along Pakistan's border as an 
ver-reaction to incident and infers that the 
parliament attack was a ruse for a planne 
Indian military offensive against Pakistan, 
He extrapolates this theory to suggest tha 
there a larger Indian conspiracy behind the 
26/11 Mumbai attacks. He criticizes the 
Congress Party as being anti-Muslim an 
anti-Pakistan—an allegation he supports 
by citing violence in Kashmir and India’s 
role in the fall of East Pakistan in 1971, 


O 
O 


————— eel] 
Low expectations from Copenhagen 


On UAE's al-Bayan, Saleh Abdel Azim 
writes on the climate change conferenc 
in Copenhagen, arguing for a more 
grass-roots approach to climate change. 
He argues that it is the responsibility o 
all governments to expand awareness 
of climate change across all sections o 


society—particulary the poor, Mr Azin 
does not expect much to come out of the 
Copenhagen conference—h xpects 


that the economic downtum will result in 
a myopic slant to any potential agreemen 
an an international climate change regime. 
He sees the stalling in Copenhagen as 
being due to each country trying to protec 
its own narrow economic interests instead 
of considering the true impact of climate 
change in the worid. 


In Parliament 
Winter Session 2009 


ad habits die hard. The 15th Lok Sabha, which made a good start 
B: session, went back to the practice of walk-outs and disruptions. 

The winter session started with two days of no work, as several 
MPs demanded that the new sugarcane pricing policy be rolled back. 
After assurances from the government that the contentious clauses would 
be dropped, the House worked smoothly for three weeks. Then, much of 
the productive time of the last week was lost on a combination of protests 
related to Telengana and rising food prices. Lok Sabha adjourned one day 
ahead of schedule. In all, the House lost about a sixth of the scheduled time. 

The agenda announced by the government included passing of 25 bills 
and introduction of 61 bills. However, only 13 bills were passed and 19 were 
introduced. In Lok Sabha, eight out of the 15 bills passed were not discussed 
at all. Indeed, on the last working day, five bills were passed within eight 
minutes. 

Rajya Sabha’s performance was better: 88 percent of scheduled time, and 
only two bills out of 13 bills passed without discussion. Indeed, Rajya Sabha 
asserted Parliament’s authority over government’s wishes on two occasions. 
First, the House did not permit the withdrawal of the Lotteries Prohibition 
Bill in the absence of a new bill to regulate lotteries; the government chose 
to withdraw the withdrawal motion. Second, the House constituted a Select 
Committee to examine the Commercial Division of High Courts Bill. This 
bill seeks to set up fast-track division benches in High Courts to adjudicate 
disputes of value over Rs 50 million, and was passed by Lok Sabha without 


any discussion. 
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Question hour 

The presence of MPs during Question Hour came in the 
spotlight on November 30, when as many as 17 out of 
20 questions went unanswered as the MPs who raised 
the question were absent in Lok Sabha. During the 
session, 440 questions were listed for oral answers, and 
131 were called in the House. Of these only 87 were 
answered, as the respective MPs were not present in the 
House for the other 44 questions. The importance of 
Question Hour was highlighted by the Vice-President in 
his valedictory to Rajya Sabha, when he called this “an 
important instrumentality through which information is 
elicited and the Government’s accountability ensured”. 
In an important development, Rajya Sabha modified 


its rule to require ministers to answer questions orally 


The Lok Sabha lost around 
17 percent of its scheduled 
time while the Rajya Sabha 


lost around 12 percent. 

—eE——————E EES a| 
even if the questioning MP was absent; this will enable 
other MPs to ask supplementary questions and hold the 


government to account. 


Government Bills 
Other than the financial business (supplementary grants), 
Parliament passed 13 bills this session. The Essential 
Commodities Amendment changed the pricing of PDS 
sugar purchased by the government. The Payment of 
Gratuity Act was amended to include teachers. The 
Representation of the People Act was amended to 
ban exit polls during the election period. The Legal 
Metrology Bill provided a framework for the regulation 
of weights and measures used in all transactions. 
Importantly, there was little progress on many bills 
that were slated to be discussed or introduced during the 
session. The Seeds Bill, pending since 2004, regulates 
the manufacture, sale and distribution of all seeds. Also 
important for farmers and consumers is the Pesticide 
Bill, 2008. The Action Taken Report on the Liberhan 


Commission promised action on the Communal Violence 
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Bill, 2005 but this was not taken up. The standing 
committee submitted its report recommending that 
the Women’s Reservation Bill be passed — though with 
dissenting notes from two MPs from Samajwadi Party. 

The government had planned to introduce 61 
bills but managed to introduce just 19. The “missing” 
list includes the bills related to land acquisition and 
rehabilitation of displaced persons, bills to regulate the 
pension sector and forward trading in commodities, 
the Equal Opportunities Commission Bill, the Judicial 
Standards and Accountability Bill, the Civil Nuclear 
Liability Bill, the Educational Tribunals Bill and the 
Copyright Amendment Bill. 


Private Member Bills 

Any MP may introduce a bill, called private member’s 
bill, which are used to flag issues. Two private member 
bills attracted attention this session. In Lok Sabha, JP 
Agarwal has introduced a bill that seeks to make voting 
compulsory in all elections conducted by the Election 
Commission. The discussion on this bill was not 
concluded and shall continue next session. Incidentally, 
the Gujarat Assembly recently enacted a law that requires 
all registered voters to vote in Panchayat and Municipal 
elections. 

Rajya Sabha completed discussion on Mahendra 
Mohan’s bill that proposed to amend the Constitution 
to require Parliament to meet at least 120 days every 
calendar year, and all state assemblies to meet 60 days. 
Currently, Parliament is convened by the President as 
advised by the Prime Minister. Though several MPs 
supported this bill in their speeches, the Parliamentary 
Affairs Minister said the move was impractical. On his 
request, Mr Mohan withdrew the bill. 


Conclusion 

Given the recent performance of Parliament, it is difficult 
to disagree with the sentiments expressed through Mr 
Mahendra Mohan’s bill. Though it may be impractical 
to legislate that Parliament meets regularly and transacts 
business in a “parliamentary” manner, it is important that 
it fulfills its responsibility of making informed laws and 
holding the government to account. As we enter the 
year 2010, our wish for the new year is that our MPs do 


not belie our hopes and aspirations. 


Governing political parties 


Analysis of the October 2009 assembly 
elections reinforces the need for a new law 
governing political parties 


from political parties for a long time. The recent elections in 
Maharashtra, Haryana and Arunachal Pradesh in October 2009 and 


the events in the aftermath show how important it is to address the issues of 


(C= society has been demanding clean, honest and capable candidates 


increasing crime and money in Indian politics. This can be done only if political 
parties are pressed to accept these long-pending demands. 

Whether it was the impounding of 494 scooters in Arunachal Pradesh by 
Election Commission that were distributed as bribes to voters by contesting 
candidates, or the ruckus created by the Maharashtra Navnirman Sena (MNS) 
MLAs against the use of Hindi by a Samajwadi Party MLA, or the ‘unconditional 
merging’ of five of the six MLAs of Haryana Janhit Congress (a party that 
contested elections on the sole plank of anti-Congress issues) with the Congress 
Party—politicians have continued to function in a completely unaccountable 
fashion. 

This raises the question of why our political system attracts and promotes 
such people. The answer might lie in the process of ticket distribution. Voters 
have no say in the candidates that they are asked to vote on. The distribution 
of tickets is highly undemocratic and rests on the top leadership of each party. 
Even local party workers have absolutely no say in the process. The only thing 
that matters, other than loyalty, is “winnability’, regardless of the dubiousness of 
the background. 


MLAs with criminal backgrounds 
In recent years, every major party, including the Congress and the BJP, has 


roundup 
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been publicly announcing that it will not give tickets to 
candidates with criminal backgrounds. The facts based on 
the affidavits of the candidates analysed by the Association 
for Democratic Reforms (ADR) however tell a different 
story. 

A total of 4944 candidates—most of them on tickets 
of political parties—contested for 438 seats in the states 
of Maharashtra, Arunachal Pradesh and Haryana. Out 
of these, 900 candidates declared that they have criminal 
cases— including serious crimes like robbery, murder, and 
kidnapping—pending against them. Among these, 161 
candidates won. 

In Maharashtra 143 new MLAs have criminal cases 
pending against them. There are 15 cases related to murder, 
11 cases of dacoity, two of robbery, five of extortion, six 
related to kidnapping and several others pending against 
the newly elected MLAs spanning all major parties. The 
breakup of pending criminal records against the new MLAs 


for each state is given below: 


% OF MLAS WITH PENDING CRIMINAL RECORDS 
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When compared to the outgoing assemblies, the new 
assemblies show mixed progress on addressing criminality 
in politics. In Haryana, the number of candidates with 
pending criminal records has come down; in Arunachal 
Pradesh, it has remained the same; while in Maharashtra it 


has risen by 4 percent. 


Increasing money power in elections 

Money power also played an equally important role in the 
recent elections. A look at the asset declarations of the 
MLAs in the three assemblies shows that it is the rich who 
get elected. In a democracy everyone is supposed to have 
an equal stake in participation at all levels—he it voting, 
canvassing or contesting elections. However, the parties 
tend to give tickets only to candidates with ample cash to 


finance the expensive campaigning. The following table 


January 2010 


shows how the percentage of crorepatis has increased in 


the newly constituted assemblies: 


BARS: % OF MLAS WHO ARE CROREPATIS 
LINES: AVERAGE MLA WEALTH, IN RS. CRORES 
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An analysis that compares the assets of the MLAs in 
the outgoing assembly with what they had declared at the 
time of becoming MLAs, shows that their assets increased 
substantially. Haryana MLAs’ assets increased by Rs 4.5 
crores (231 percent), Arunachal MLAs’ by Rs 5.3 crores 
(414 percent) and Maharashtra MLAs’ by more than Rs 
3.4 crores (256 percent). The reasons for this astounding 
increase merit further investigation. 

After the 2004 Lok Sabha elections, T S Krishnamurthy, 
the then chief election commissioner, sent the copies of all 
affidavits filed by contestants to the income tax department, 
for cross-checking and verifying tax compliance. But, to this 
day, the income tax department is yet to reply to that letter. 


The way forward 

What is the best way to bring better people in politics? Civil 
society has been trying to shame politicians by publishing 
reports on criminal backgrounds and accumulation of 
assets while in power. In several countries, parties distance 
themselves from the scandalous politicians as soon as they 
are disgraced: India’s parties, however, do not seem to care. 
A comprehensive revamp of the laws governing political 
parties—so as to make them accountable to party members 
and the public—is in order. Both the 170th report of 
Law Commission on Electoral Reforms and the National 
Commission to Review the Working of the Constitution 
have suggested this. Unfortunately, both these reports have 
been in cold storage since their publication. Findings from 
the October 2009 elections further support the need to 
bring them out and into the public discourse. & 


The Karachi project 


Understanding one tentacle of Pakistan's 
military-jInacl complex 


and events leading up to last year’s fidayeen attacks on Mumbai has 
changed. The alleged death of Ilyas Kashmiri, an al-Qaeda affiliated 


terrorist, in a drone strike in Pakistan started unravelling myriad threads 


[: recent months, much of what we have known about the circumstances 


which now include US and Canadian citizens and multiple government and 
terrorist agencies. 

Overlaying developments in the subcontinent with the latest revelations 
in the Chicago conspiracy case helps us piece together a narrative highlighting 
four distinct yet interlinked dynamics within the Pakistani military-jihadi 
complex that led to the 26/11 attacks and subsequent planning for future 
attacks. 

First, the Pakistani military establishment continued to patronise 
Lashkar-e-Taiba (LeT)—as a counterweight to anti-establishment jihadi 
groups—even after officially banning it after the December 2001. Second, 
the ISI’s Karachi front office came to be the focal point of this strategy 
even as it collaborated with US agencies to expose pro al-Qaeda elements 
with the outfit. Third, a game of deceit within the Pakistan establishment 
saw ostensibly pro-establishment ISI-LeT elements collaborate with pro al- 
Qaeda elements on terrorism directed outwards, against India and other 
countries. Fourth, anti-establishment elements within the Pakistan military- 
jihadi complex to used the compact on anti-India terrorism to orchestrate 
events in Pakistan as leverage against the US Af-Pak strategy. 

Much has been said about David Coleman Headley’s troubled personal 


history and conviction in the 1990s on charges of drug trafficking. It is now 
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a settled fact that Mr Headley was working as an agent 
for the US Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) 
to expose Pakistani drug cartels. But at some point in 
the early years of this decade, Mr Headley, (then known 
by his original name Daood Sayed Gilani), might have 
started working for US intelligence on penetrating 
Pakistan-based terrorist outfits. At this time though, 
there is no official confirmation on this. 

The events in Pakistan in the years after the 
September 11, 2001 help explain ISI’s patronage of 
Lashkar while simultaneously working with the US to 
expose pro al-Qaeda elements within it. 

In late 2003, Asia Times carried extensive reports 
of American pressure to shut down “Forward Section 23” 
in Pakistan-administered Kashmir leading to the closure 
of all training camps and ISI operations offices in that 
region. These reports mentioned a clandestine special 
investigation cell (SIC) jointly headed by a member of 
Pakistan’s Federal Investigation Agency (FIA) and a 
member of a US federal agency. The report also revealed 
that many jihadi groups were actually paramilitary 
organisations where the unit commander reported to an 
army officer. Pakistani military officers were invested in 
the jihad in Kashmir including with the management of 


funds for training and recruitment. 
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After the closure of Forward Section 23 the ISI 
section in Karachi became the hub for the anti-India 
jihad. In December 2008, the Times News Network 
quoting unnamed Indian intelligence sources described 
the “Karachi Project” as involving jihadi fugitives from 
India, sheltered in Pakistan, luring vulnerable Indian 
Muslim youth to conduct terrorist attacks against India. 

Charge-sheets reveal that Mr Headley first started 
training with the LeT in 2002. French investigations— 
into the 2002 killing of submarine engineers and in the 
Willie Brigitte case—indicate that Mr Brigitte trained 
with the LeT in the same time frame. The French case 
mentions two Americans training with Mr Brigitte at 
a LeT camp at a time when the camp was audited by 
US federal agents. The LeT commander in the Brigitte 
case was described as Sajid Mir, a Pakistani military 
officer. The same Sajid Mir is widely presumed to be the 
unnamed LeT operative in the Headley case. 

The ISI leveraged real-estate contracts in Karachi 
to fund clandestine activities that often saw the wires 
crossed between al-Qaeda and the Taliban in Afghanistan. 

Of specific interest are the public accounts of a 
Dawood Qasmi, who was affiliated to the LeT. Dr Qasmi, 
in an interview in 2003, describes his interrogations 
by US authorities on his alleged links to al-Qaeda. His 


daughter has related how an ISI colonel approached 
him to rejoin the LeT after his ‘re-appearance’ and his 
subsequent charity work for the Jamaat-ud-Dawa. An 
FBI initiative to trace terror funding through Islamic 
charities saw Dr Qasmi being detained for a second 
time for his links with Arif Qasmani, an alleged double 
agent and financier of al-Qaeda, the ISI and the LeT. 
Mr Qasmani had been detained between late 2005 and 
February 2007. His assets were frozen by the United 
States in 2009 after he was accused of having financed 
the bomb attack on Mumbai local trains in 2006 and the 
Samjhauta Express in 2007. 

Dr Qasmi’s story reveals one side of the coin that 
saw the ISI playing a deceptive game of good Lashkar 
and bad Lashkar under the watch of US authorities. 
Mr Qasmani’s story reveals the other side where LeT- 
affiliated individuals deceived al-Qaeda and the Taliban 
under the watch of elements within the ISI. 

Another double agent, Ghulam Mustafa, had two 
roles, one as chief coordinator of finances and logistics for 
militant activities in Kashmir, and the other as organiser 
of al-Qaeda’s transfer of money and human resources 
between Pakistan and Afghanistan. Mr Mustafa, who 
has been described as “al-Qaeda’s Man who Knew Too 
Much”, was detained in 2006 by Pakistan. 

Mr Headley’s two Pakistan-based controllers 
came from each of the two sides. Retired Major Abdur 
Rehman (Hashim) represented the ex-ISI/al-Qaeda side 
of the equation in his role as the bridge to Ilyas Kashmiri. 
An army major, possibly LeT’s Sajid Mir, represented the 
ISI-LeT side. 

US agencies knew of Mr Mir: the Headley 
charge-sheet describes him as a senior LeT figure who 
was well-known to the government. There have been 
several reports of joint US-Pakistan operations that 
have engaged pro-establishment elements within LeT 
and Jaish-e-Mohammed as a counter-balance to the al- 
Qaeda friendly anti-establishment radicals. One such 
joint facility was the target of a suicide attack in Lahore 
in March 2008. 

The Chicago charge-sheets reveal several aspects of 
this dynamic with the ex-ISI/al-Qaeda on the one hand 
and serving ISI-LeT on the other. Individuals from the 
two sides had no compunctions on collaborating with 
each other on acts of terror outside Pakistan. They did 


however have differences in the priorities on the targets 


of such attacks—India versus other International targets. 
The factional fault-lines between them were about acts 
of terror within Pakistan. 

Mumbai 26/11 represented a unique convergence 
It served the 
objectives of the Karachi Project in furthering jihad in 
India. It also offered the anti-establishment factions the 


of interests between these factions. 


prospect of instability in Pakistan in the wake of an Indian 
reaction. 

Indian agencies have failed to penetrate the 
multiple assumed identities used by ISI officers running 
the LeT. Many analysts assume that Mr Mir is the ‘Zarar 
Shah’ who was earlier named in connection with the 
26/11 attacks. He has not been on the Indian radar to 
date for any acts of terror committed against India. Mr 
Qasmani was not even charged by India in the Mumbai 
train bombings case. Also, the veil needs to be lifted on 
the true identities of those who have been known to India 
only as Abu al-Qama, Muzammil and Azam Cheema. 

Major Hashim was arrested by Pakistani authorities 
in August 2009 in connection with the assassination of 
Major General Faisal Alvi, but was let off. The Headley 
charge-sheet quotes Sajid Mir expressing concerns 
about Major Hashim cutting a deal with the Pakistani 
establishment by exposing pro al-Qaeda elements. The 
drone strike that allegedly killed Ilyas Kashmiri came 
after Major Hashim was released. 

It is widely assumed that Major Hashim also 
controlled the Bangladesh-based Harkat-ul-Jihad- 
Islami (HuJI) modules that have been responsible for 
terrorism in India. This thread needs to be further 
investigated to assess if and how it links to the ‘Indian 
Mujahideen’ modules led by Abdul Subhan Taugeer and 
Riyaz Bhatkal. 

The most significant revelation from the Headley- 
Rana saga is the existence of “jihadi free agents” like Mr 
Headley who occupied the space in between the two 
sides, comfortably offering services to either. These 
constitute the latest dimension in proxy war against 
India. The United States must be more forthcoming in 
sharing intelligence with Indian authorities in order to 
unearth the entire story. As long as Pakistan engages in 
use of jihadi militants as strategic assets, the complex 
dynamics will result in terrorist threats to India and 
other countries. The United States would do well to 


recognise this and act accordingly. ™ 
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Tough on torture 


Why torture Is wrong, and why It doesn't 
work 


ne of the major early decisions of the Obama presidency in 

America—a decision intended to establish a sharp break with the 

Bush regime’s way of working—was the resolution to shut down 
the prison camp at Guantanamo Bay by January 2010. This site has been one 
of the key locations, along with the Abu Ghraib prison in Iraq, that has led 
to the debilitation of the United States’ moral standing in the world, and has 
created a general derision at the purported aims of the “war on terror”. 

As the world’s first democracy and, even today, the first among 
democracies, the United States has a certain responsibility, no matter how 
awesome its power, towards democratic norms. But as the philosopher and 
historian of ideas, Tzvetan Todorov, argues in his new book, Torture and the 
War onTerror, not only is the Bushian phrase “war on terror” a vague, dubious 
and scaremongering idea, it has succeeded, in contravention of generally 
accepted norms in the civilised world, in sanctioning unspeakable human 
rights violations upon detainees in the interest of “security”. 

Mr Todorov is concerned, like many other commentators, about the 
Bush administration’s tactic of introducing euphemisms such as “illegal 
enemy combatant” and “enhanced interrogation techniques” to work its way 
around prevailing strictures against the use of torture to extract information 
from suspects (as glimpsed, for instance, in the line taken by the infamous 
“torture memo” of 2002). He is also worried about the support extended to 
such practices by other governments in the free world. But he is distressed, 
most of all, by the recent change in the moral climate that has made ordinary 


citizens of democracies, like you and me, believe that torture is a worthwhile 


book 
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way of ensuring that our safety is defended. 

A common hypothetical situation put forth by 
those who say torture is under some circumstances 
justified (and there are many “hawks” among democratic 
thinkers who subscribe to such views) is the “ticking 
bomb scenario”. A terrorist has 
been arrested; it is known he has 
planted a bomb somewhere. There 
is only one hour to find out where. 
The lives of thousands of citizens 
are at stake. In such a situation, 
would you not use the harshest 
methods to get the necessary information out of the 
detainee? If you say “no”, all too often you are assumed 
to be an unreasonable and lily-livered bleeding-heart. 

But, argues Mr Todorov, the situation involving 
most detainees on a charge of terrorism is far more 
prosaic than this cooked-up situation of high drama, and 
usually our own knowledge of what they may have plotted 
amounts to no more than a strong suspicion. Further, 
nothing proves that the information obtained under 
torture is actually true. As the third-degree methods 
used by policemen in India often prove, prisoners 
under duress will confess to pretty much anything you 
accuse them of. Intelligence obtained by subjecting a 
man or woman to intense stress or degradation is often 
not, to use the catchphrase, “actionable intelligence”. 
Too often, torture is about nothing but the exercise of 
absolute power of one human being over another. 

Lastly, even if torture allows, in a small number of 
cases, the resolution of a short-term crisis, in the long 
run it does incalculable damage to the moral standing of 
nations, inflames hostility among adversaries, and makes 
the population of neutral countries unsympathetic to 
the cause. As the Haitian-American writer Edwidge 
Danticat has written, “Torture aims for a single goal— 
obtaining information—but it achieves a slew of 


others.” 
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Citizens of democracies, notes Mr Todorov, 
often criticise sharply the human rights violations of 
totalitarian regimes. But we should look closer home 
too, to see if we are not, by degrees, being turned 
into the very brutes that we so abhor. Even if we are 
not actually at fault ourselves, 
barbarous acts are being committed 
by governments we have elected, 
that claim to be acting in our 
interest. “institutionalised torture 
is even worse than individual 


Mr 


“because it subverts the very foundation of the idea of 


torture,” writes Todorov, 
justice and law. If the state itself becomes the torturer, 
how can we believe in the civil order that it claims to 
bring or to sanction?” There are no good reasons for 
torture, either on the count of utility or of morality. Mr 


Todorov’s short, trenchant book is a reminder that we 


Even if torture allows, ina 
small number of cases, the 
resolution of a short-term 
crisis, in the long run it does 
incalculable damage to the 


moral standing of nations. 
ee are 
cannot be tough on terror without also, paradoxically, 
being tough on torture. 

Mr Todorov’s points also have great relevance closer 
to home. As India debates its own Prevention of Torture 
Bill, itis pertinent to note that custodial deaths in India are 
among the highest in any of the world’s democracies—a 
sign of how far we have to go on respecting the rights of 


individuals and the rule of law. 
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